()rrieiau ORGAN OF THE 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 


STUDENT BODY 


qHE ONE PRICE FOOT FITTER 2a 
For Shoes That Wear 72 West Center Street, Provo 


The Central UP-TO-DATE BARBER SHOP 
First-class Work a Specialty (Baths in connection) 
226 W. CENTER ST. THOS. S. JONES, Prop. 


E. A. Mitchell MAIBEN 
The Tailor Glass €8 Paint Co. 


BOTH ®| 
Clothing Cleaned, 262 WEST CENTER ST. 
Pressed, Repaired, i Headguariens fore 
Altered, Dyed Artists’ Materials, Wall Paper 
Both Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Paints and Glass, Painting 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE Paper Hanging 


Why Not See At 272 West 
Sabe Money? D. va Van Wag enen Center Street 


For low prices and good quality in every- 
thing in the “READY-TO-WEAR” line 


‘Beebe Lumber Co. 


(INCORPO«ATED ) 
Wholesale and Retail 


LUMBER, FLOORING, DOORS, SHINGLES, SASH 
MOULDINGS, BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
Mill Work a Specialty 


Office and Yard: Cor. Thira South and cAcademy Ave. 
Telephone 104, P.O. Draven 66 Provo, Utah 


Has the most complete line of Gro- 


€0. Vt Howe ceries, Queensware, Sporting and Ath- 
letic Goods in Provo, Base, Foot, and Basket Balls, Athletic 
Shoes, Suits. Our Motto: “Best Goods and Never Undersold.” 


Studenl?’s Fleadquarters 


For DRY GOODS, LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
SKIRTS, NOTIONS AND SHOES 
McCall’s Patterns Style and Prices are Always Right 


FARRER BROS. & @O., Provo 


Domestic Steam Laundry 


JAMES HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE WORK 
Davis’ Store 498 N. Academy Ave. 
Branch Office 


Both ’Phones 


W. H. Freshwater’s 


Ls the place to buy 
GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, SPORTING GOODS 
136 West Center, Provo 
Phone 123 Y 


H. G@ BLUMENTHAL 


Manufacturer of Galvanized [ron Cornices, Tin and Sheet Tron Work 
Plumbing and Heating 
Both Phones 109 470-4 West Center 


Cash tells the Story 


at John T. Taylor’s Grocery Store 
a claret 140 West Genter Street 


ALBERT S. JONES 


Carries a full line of Fresh Groceries 
Call and be convinced 
309 S. Academy Ave. Ind. Phone 129 


ORKSHIRE 


(Trade Mark) 


Stands for individuality, character, hand 
ta:lored, perfect fit, all wool, no wrinkle 
just below the collar, no turned-back fronts 
thoroughly satisfactory toggs for men... . 


Wood- Clifton 
Mercantile Co. 


Things to Eat 
h Meats and Groceries 
°B? ery 230 F. E, CHEEVER, Pop. 
West Center Both Phones 120 West Center 


"Archbold | Excelsior 


Pierce, Iber Johnson Roller 
and Snell Bicycles * 
The best equipped shop south of Mulls 
Salt Lake City. Umbrella re- 
pairing, Novelty repairing, Bi- Go to 
cycle repairing; Musical sundries. HOOVER BROS. 
for your Flower 


176 West Center St. and Feed 
Phone 62 K Provo, Utah , 


MRS. M. S. DUSENBERRY 


Millinery 
4 _ High Grade 
Exclusibe Style 


Honest Value 


Preve Ci Palace Meat Market 


Call Up No. 12 


and the K. M. W. Company 


will be pleased ta advise you on mining 
stocks. We are connected by PRIVATE 
WIRE with the Salt Lake Stock Ex- 
change and can serve our patrons to the 
best advantage possible... ....... 


Canwe do business for you? 


Both Phones (No. 12 


24 N. ACADEMY AVE. 


Fletcher 8 Thomas 


THE MARK OF HONESTY on a shoe ts the 
Star on the Heel, Star Brand Shoes are sold by 


Fletcher Thomas, piae 


Recommended by all the B, Y. U. Students 


kg le S f On The Shoemaker 


123 N. ACADEMY AVENUE 


HOTEL ROBERTS 


W. D. ROBERTS, Proprietor 
PROVO, UTAH 


AMERICAN PLAN 


Rates 
$2 to $3 Per Day 


RCOMS WITH BATH 


Western Arms and 
Sporting Goods 
Company 


HIE only exclusive Sporting Goods house in Salt 
Lake City. foot Ball, Basket Ball, Roller and Ice 
Skates, Athletic and Gymnasium Goods of every 
description, Sole Distributing Agent for Utah of 
A.G.Spaulding & Company. Send for illustrated catalog. 


ECK'S Jewelry Store pace THE 


Finest Stock of JeWelry South of Salt Lake 


agrees are rit eweler 


95 Academy 


HEA T==PO WER--LIGHT Avenue 


The Electric Co| 


Large stock of Electric Apparatus and Appliances 


THREE INTERESTING FACTS 
THE BALDWIN the os and only Piano mucde in THE WEST used in the 


ew York Philharmonic and Boston Symphony Orchestra 
eons by artists of international reputation. 


THE BALDWIN 38 the. first and only Pianomade IN AMERICA ever honored 
moe iith the Grand Prix” (the highest possible recognition) at an 
international exhibition. 


THE BALDWIN 3s the first and only Piano in THE WORLD receiving such 


distinct honors the Jirst tine it was exhibited. 


vf uar Barton € Blake Furniture Co. Provo, Utah 


PROVO'’S FEED STORE 


Ind. Phone 128 N CALL AND SEE US 427 West Center 


5) CHOG-NUT 


S 
: 5c. ROLLS 5e. 


QUEEN OF ALL NUT GANDIES ¢ 
IMITATED EVERYWHERE. e 
Sqcnecenesem 


| 


~~ 
EOuCHOReEORe 


. Bi " ae BN 
ENGRAVERS 
DEVIGNERY ff 


saci Satine 


Provo Foundry 3 Machine Co. | 


Tron and Brass Castings, Engine and Boiler Repatring 
Steam and Hot Water Heating 
Sanitary Plumbing 
P. O. Box 86 ‘Phone 7 / 


JULIUS JENSEN 
Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry P eter A. Hansen 


Repairing Neally Done 


and Guaranteed . 
PROVO, CITY, - UTAH if ii Z lh 0 T- 


J. J. MARTIN, Tinner 


Roofing, Guttering and all kinds of Just West of Academy Avenue 
Zin Work and Repairing Finsi Novth 
on First Nor 


135 N. ACADEMY AVE. 


E. 8. BRIMHALL 


Moves Household Goods, Trunks 
etc. and Delivers Coal 


558 E. 3rd South Bell Phone 273 Red 


Speckart Meat Co. 


Poe PAE SH AND SEASONED MEATS 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Butter and E ‘ges 


“Where There’s a Will, There’s a Way’’ 


Youns Men and 
Youns Women, 


Why not Take Advantage of the 


Winter Semester 


(Begins Nov. 11 ; Closes March 27, *08) 
Al 


Brigham Younes 


University? 


EW CLASSES organized in (Preparatory School and in 

High School as follows :—Theology, English, Algebra, 
Physical Geography, Drawing, Woodwork, Ironwork, Domestic 
Scrence, Domestic Art, Dressmaking, Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Stock-feeding, Stock-breeding, Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, 
Arithmetic, Penmanship, Typewriting, and such other jirst=year 


studies as may be found necessary. 


TUITION: 
Preparatory School Fa 2 * 2 2 = $11.50 


Commercial School, $21.50; High School, Normal School, Music School, 
School of Arts and Trades, and School of dle $16.50. 


Plenty of Board and Lodging at $3.50 to $4.50 per Week 


Eee 


Who Does Not 
Read 


The 
Saturday News? 


Provo Commercial and Savings Bank 
Capital $100,000.00 


| GENERAL CBANKING | 
Officers: 


REED SMOOT, President 


C. E, LOOSE, Vice-President SAFETY D® POSIT 
5. T. FARRER, Cashier BOXES FOR 
F. A. BUTTLE, Assistant Cashier RENT 


LARSON # ANDERSON 


Prov o’s Popular Photographers 
Are not Excelied in Utah. STUDIO: 32 WEST CENTER 


BE WISE AND ORDER YOUR SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUP- 
PLIES, OPERA CHAIRS AND CHURCH FURNITURE from 


B. A. McMILLEN CoO. 
178-180 West Second South SALT LAKE CITY 


“BOTH PHONES 108 P. 0. BOX 398 Established Nearly 20 Years 


W. H. RAY & GO. 


(CAPITAL $25,000.00) 


On the ground floor of our otpn building 
In the heart of business district 


45 f. NORTH 
cCACADEMY AVENUE 
Real Estate, Insurance, Loans, Rentals, Mining Stocks and 
Collections. We sell houses on small monthly payments. Don't pay 


high rent when you can pay for a house in this way so easy. 


The Young Man 

cuts a big figure with us, and we huve 
planned for him. In school or college or. 
business his clothes should be the echo of 
his tastes, and not of his father’s or his 
uncle's. So Stein-Bloch have made spec- 
ially designed sack suits and overcoats for 
him. in style adapted to his exucting de- 
mands in dress. We believe they are whut 
he has been searching for and ask him to 
come in and find out. 


NEW YORK CLOTHING CoO. 


One Price To All Never Underso ld 
36 W. CENTER, PROVO 


John Saxey 


Grog r 


Both Phones 
65 North Academy Abenue 


O. K. HANSEN, D. D, S. 


Dental Parlor over Commercial Bank 
Phone No. 43a Ind. 


Utah County Abstract Co. 


Licensed Abstractors of Titles, Real Estate, 
Transfers, and all kinds of 
Notary Work 
H. F. THOMAS and F. €C. ANDERSON 
Both Phones Room 127 Knighi Block 


C. E. BOGARDUS 
Expert Cleaner of Ladies’ and 
Gent’s Clothes. Alterations 
ofallkinds. Repatring 
Neatly Done 
Ind, Phone 153 A 139 North Academy Ave 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK 


CORRESPO\DENCE 
INVITED 


Of Provo, Utah 


We solicit your business, promis- 
ing the most careful atiention 


OF ICERS: 


THOMAS N, TAYLOR, President 


HOMER F. RICG, Vice President 


JOHN D. DIXON, Cashier 


DIRECTORS: Thomas N Taylor,Homer J. Rich, John De Grey Dixon, James A. Loveless, 
Robert Bee, John J. Craner, Alma Uan Wagenen, Simon P. Eggentsen, Wm. R. Wallace. 


Reserved for R. @C. WATKINS 
ARCHITECT 


Ohler (Phite and Blur. 


Vol XI. Provo City, Utah, Nov. 27, 1907. No. 3. 
Governor Cutler to the Students. 
(Note.—In response to a request that the Governor address briefly our Stu- 


dent Body through the medium of the school paper, we received the following 


note and appended discussion: ) 


Editor White and Blue: 


Dear Sir:—In compliance with 
your request, received this morning 
I take pleasure in sending you here- 
with a brief article for your paper. 
I trust it will be suitable for your 
purpose. 

Wishing your school publication 
a prosperous career, | remain, 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN C. CUTLER, 
Governor. 


To the Students of the Brigham 
Young University:— 


The time and the occasion jus- 
tify a brief word regarding finan- 
ces. Panics and times of stringen- 
cy have occured with comparative 
regularity in the past. We can ex- 
pect them to recur periodically in 
the future. They seem to be a na- 
tural element of our financial sys- 
tem, as business is now conducted. 


It is impossible for the business 
of the country to be carried on en- 
tirely with cash. A certain amount 
of credit is absolutely necessary. 
Credit is a good thing when pron- 
erly used; but, like all other good 
things, abuse of it is sure to cause 
trouble. Loss of confidence, strin- 
gency in the money market, and 
business failure are the natural re- 
sult of abuse of credit; and these 
are the elements of a financial panic. 

The best means of preventing 
panics, or of being prenared for 
them when they can not be prevent- 
ed, is to be out of debt, or able te 
meet every obligation promptly, no 
matter what the condition of the 
money market. If every man could 
always have money on hand or 
within easv reach with which te 
meet obligations, it would make the 


excessive demands on banks for 
loans entirely unnecessary when 
liquidation is called for. This 
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would leave the banks in a normal 
condition, with money on hand to 
meet the demands for legitimate 
business, and no hesitancy about 
lending it or. good security, 

But excessive speculation and 
living beyond present means neces- 
sarily bring about a condition where 
persons so indulging are unpre- 
pared to meet urgent demands for 
payment. They rush to the banks, 
either to draw out the little money 
they have on denosit or to obtain 
loans. A large part of the povula- 
tion are similarly affected, and the 
excessive demand for money pro- 
duces a scarcity, a stringency, and 
finally a paric. The condition is as 
natural as any other law of cause 
and effect. The only wav to pre- 
vent the effect is to avoid the cause. 

If young men and women would 
learn and practice the lesson of fru- 
gality, they could escape much of 
the loss and suffering caused bv fin- 
ancial panics. No matter what ca- 
reer a person chooses, he will meet 
financial problems. Therefore ev- 
ery one should understand the fun- 
damental principles of finance, and 
appreciate the value of money as 


a means to good and worthy ends, 


though not an end in itself. In ad- 
dition, all young people should 
form the habit of saving. It is not 


so much the amount of money saved 
as the formation of the habit. Like 
all other habits, it will persist dur- 
ing one’s life. And fortunate is he 
who, in times of stringency, has a 
surplus laid aside with which to 
prevent the calamities produced by 
scarcitv of money. I am convinced 
that »ractically all the loss of prop- 
erty, business failures, suicides, and 
other evils resulting from panic 
could be avoided by a close adher- 
ence to this simple rule. 

You young people are learning 
important lessons. With them you 
should also learn the lesson stated 
here, for it will fit into and assist 
in any work you may decide to do. 
Your efficiency in any pursuit, busi- 
ness or professional, will be increas- 
ed by an understanding and appli- 
cation of the fundamental laws of 
finance. 

I wish you and your admirable 
institution every success. 

JoHN C, CUTLER, 
Governor. 


Polly. 


And this is the story of Pollv. 
She was little and brown and queer 
to look at,—this Polly of ours. Her 
hair was a tumble of short curls, 
and her eyes were large and deep 
in their coloring. But perhaps the 
least said about her eyes the bet- 


ter—for it was in them that one 
could read the pathos of Polly’s 
poor little life—for she was not as 
she should have been at twelve 
years of age—she acted as if she 
were just six. 

Somewhere in the history of her 
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babyhood was the reason for all 
this—an illness, or some accident,I 
fotget which,—but from day to day 
she lived her simple life, and we 
never guessed that she missed that 
which should have been her own. 
When visitors came to the home, 
if by any chance Polly appeared 
she was always apologized for, and 
hurried away. She seldom went out 
—no one cared to take the stupid 
child with him and for this reason 
she never had any pretty clothes. 
There were two sisters older; and 
Anna, the youngest one, was much 
larger than Polly and quite as tall, 
and so there came both downward 
and upward an endless line of made 
overdresses and coats and aprons. 


The other children grew into the 
habit of blaming Polly for little mis- 
deeds of their own. If the kind- 
lings were not in it was Pollv’s 
night to get them; if a dish were 
found cracked, Polly must have 
done it in washing it; did the baby 
tumble, it was Pollv who should 
have been there to take care of him. 
Sometimes I wondered how the 
mother let these things pass. I used 
to think she was ashamed of this 
little child of hers—and that even 
her mother-heart forgot its love. At 
any rate Polly was a lonely little 
thing. She was so much by herself 
—singing strange little songs and 
lullabies—some of these she heard 
the other children sing,and she pick- 
ed up the melody. Others of her songs 
were her own—wild and strange— 
like herself. But there was one thing 
Polly had. It was the memory of 
her baby brother Karl, who died 


two years before. She talked and 
sang of him constantly, and never 
seemed to get used to his loss. 

I was boarding with Polly’s peo- 
ple that year, and teaching school. 
We began early to work up an elab- 
orate Thanksgiving program. There 
were to be Indians and Pilgrims, 
Priscilla, John Alden, Standish, and 
all the others. We were dramatiz- 
ing, costuming, practicing, till, as 
the day itself drew near, nothing 
else was talked of or thought of. 


Then two days before Thanksgiv- 


ing I fell ill My! but I fought 
against that illness! However it 
was of no use. That Tuesday 


morning found me _ feverish and 
helpless, forced to stay in my 
room and worry. It was to- 
wards noon that the pain in mv 
head grew so bad that I did what 
a girl is always expected to do— 
settled down among the pillows to 
pity myself and have a ood cry. 

Perhaps I cried myself to sleep. 
At any rate, I opened my eyes af- 
ter a time to find cool, soft little 
palms passing over my forehead 
with a soothing, even pressure. And 
some one was singing—a queer lit- 
tle lullaby—that sent me back to 
rest with a feeling of peace, It 
was Polly. All that long afternoon 
she sat there, and sang and smooth- 
ed my head. At twilight she was 
still there. She would not leave me, 
even for her dinner. 


It was while she sat there and 
cared for me that Polly let out her 
secret. She was talking to herself 
as she often did—and as I supposed, 
thought me asleep, but I was not, 
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and after the first sentence I just lis- 
tened. 

She wanted to be in the Thanks- 
giving celebration, with a costume 
and a speech, the same as her sis- 
ters. That night I made a reso- 
lution and the next day I carried 
it cut. I was able to be at work 
again, and busy as I was, I found 
time to run to the little dressmaker 
and order a complete costume for 
Polly. The child knew some song 
we could use in the little charades. 
I could scarcely wait for night to 
come that I might take the dress 
home and tell Polly. 

I could not find her, though. As 
I went up to my own room her 
mother called to me. She was in 
Polly’s little room and Polly was 
there, too. So was the father and 
a doctor. 

Polly was. ill. She had fallen 
downstairs that afternoon, and “‘in- 
ternal injury,” said the profession 
al man. 

And Polly did not know me. She 
lay very still—and all her mother’s 
cries brought never a word in an- 
swer. 


After a while we moved her into 
the mother’s big, warm room. Then 
she onened her eyes and smiled. I 
undid my bundle at the doctor‘s nod 
and spread out the little dress and 
sash and shoes. Pollv’s eyes open- 
ed wider and wider in perfect bliss 
when we made her understand they 
were for her. Then the doctor 
bent down to me: “Be gentle, but 
put them on her, poor little thing,” 
he said. 


I did so. Polly was arrayed in 


her own. Her eyes thanked me; 
and, still holding my hand, she went 
to sleep. 

It was four o'clock in the morn- 
ing when she moved again. Then 
over her face came the look divine, 
and into the shadowed eyes crept 
the call of the Great Understand- 
ing. She sat up, this little brown 
Polly of ours, and held both hands 
out before her in jovous greeting. 

“Why, Baby Karl,” said Polly, 
“Why, Baby Karl.” 

Sl 


Comparative Registration. 


1906 1907 
Bad of fitst monty... 2: 856 987 
End of second month . . 104 1211 


No, registered Nov. 18.1162 1353 
Where They All Come From. 


Utah ake 2k cee eee 1230 
Tae: iy. scares bicbeee ts oe © ee ee ee 19 
Neéwaidaics. ae tetencte eee ete 17 
Coloradas sais eee ee 1/ 
Canatla oie ee eee Ly: 
W yoOmune 25. ca. eee eee 16 
Arizona “o.c'e pee re 16 
New. Mexico: Aine eoeeaeeee oe 4 
Old Mexico: = 4c) eee 5 
AC AYVOAS 5 c.cs  weeeaah tue, Racha Ge 4 
Samoa: . wi.cukveautie eeeeraeses eee ie 
[Apatl 2:0 lu cereus sens 2 
Louisiana: ea. 62s eos eee 1 
Montana 3. cee eee 1 
California 1.0 fewer oes ee 1 
Oregon ee cele se aeeamcns ae 1 
Missutiry ¢.5 ca sclksbe meee amines eee ] 
Texas. - pico aG. nee ieee 1 

Total <ctcids vk AO 1353 


What is Intellgience ? 


From that highest truth in our 
religion, viz., “The glory of God is 
intelligence,” and the next highest 
truth, that we are exalted in the de- 
gree that we “become perfect as 
God is perfect,” it follows that we 
are saved, in other words, that we 
take upon us the glory of God, only 
as we gain intelligence. 

This thought is reinforced by 
some pregnant sayings of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, viz. : 

“No man can be saved in ignor- 
ance,’ and “A man is saved no fast- 
er than he gains intelligence.” 

Since, therefore, all our hopes of 
salvation are based upon intelli- 
gence, it becomes of transcendent 
importance to know what intelli- 
gence is, and how to secure it. 

It is necessary, first of all, to re- 
alize that knowledge alone is not 
intelligence, although the two ideas 
are closely related. To make clear 
the relation between them, let us 
use a very homely illustration. 

Some farmers, while other work 
is not pressing, pile up, on their 
corn or potato fields, neat pyramids 
of fertilizer to be scattered before 
the day of planting. Suppose they 
should forget this later operation. 
would the mere juxtaposition of 
these heaps of manure improve the 
growing crop? It is precisely so 
with knowledge. The mind may be 
richly loaded with it, but unless it 
is reworked in such a way as to be 


apperceived—to use the phrase of 
psychology ; unless it is so finely di- 
vided and distributed throughout 
the intellect, the feelings, and the 
will, that the fibers of the soul can 
absorb it and transmute it into 
character, into power—it remains 
mere knowledge; that is, it does not 
become intelligence. 

A man gains intelligence, there- 
fore, in the direct ratio that he 
changes his knowledge into char- 
acter. Knowing a truth does not 
secure him intelligence; but know- 
ing it and doing it, does. Knowl- 
edge—the lesser because the easier 
half—might be called the seed of in- 
telligence ; the other half, the habit 
of righteousness, is the seed become 
tree and fruit. It is time the world 
were changing its time-honored 
saying, “Knowledge is power.” 
This maxim is true only of knowl- 
edge distributed, knowledge apper- 
ceed. . A truer maxim: is. thige 
“Character is power.” 

In the second place, it is neces- 
sary to realize that inteilizence cov- 
ers a much wider range of power 
than mere intellectuality. Indeed 
wherever knowledge of truth may 
be followed by habits of righteous- 
ness, there intelligence—the glory 
of God—may accrue to man. 

This happens first of all on the 
physical plane. Physical intelli- 
gence is co-incident with physical 
health, physical purity, and phvsi- 
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cal power, all of which depend up- 
on knowing the laws of nature and 
obeying them. Its supreme law is 
expressed in terms of physical vir- 
ility. 

Intelligence is next found on the 
intellectual plane. Intellectual in- 
telligence is, however, not merely 
the power to accumulate knowl- 
edge; it is rather the power to con- 
ceive, to project, to invent, to con- 
trol, to execute: Its supreme law 
is best expressed in terms of in- 
tellectual virility, in one word, the 
power to think, 

Moral intelligence is moral per- 
ception of right—the perception of 
what is fitting between man and 
man, between man and the animal 
world, between man and the plant 
world—in the thousand carrying 
relations of life. But perceiving 
moral right is only half of moral 
intelligence. Coupled with such 
knowledge must be the power to do 
the right. The supreme law of 
moral intelligence is justice, as ex- 
pressed in the golden rule: “Do ye 
unto others as ye would have others 
do unto ye.” 

This supreme spiritual essence, 
intelligence, is capable of accru- 
ing to man also on the social plane ; 
but social intelligence means some- 
thing more than being fitted to 
shine in society circles. In the 
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sense that social intelligence forms 
part of the glory of God, it is first 
of all social cleanliness—a keeping 
pure of the fountain of life. In its 
widest meaning, social intelligence 
stands for knowing the laws of God 
governing a true society (in other 
words, the Church of Christ), and 
conforming our lives to them; in 
short, fitting ourselves to live har- 
moniously in the highest society of 
which intelligent beings are capable 
—the society of heaven. Its su- 
preme law is seen in self-sacrifice, 
the law of service, the universal 
law of love. 

Spiritual intelligence is the power 
by which we commune with God. 
Its most palpable expression among 
mortals is a testimony of the gos- 
pel. Like all the other forms of in- 
telligence, it involves both a know- 
ing and a doing; indeed, the know- 
ing is ever conditioned upon a pre- 
vious doing. Its field of operation 
is spiritual things, its mission the 
spiritualizing of the natural world. 
To our Father in heaven all things 
are spiritual and man’s intelligence 
on the spiritual plane may be meas- 
ured by the degree to which he can 
look upon things worldly from the 
purely spiritual point of view. Its 
supreme law is expressed in reve- 
lation—the communion of man with 
his Maker. WVecds. Ve 
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Wrong Perspective. 


A celebrated Greek artist once: 


painted a bunch of grapes so per- 
fectly that birds came and pecked 
at the picture. A contemporary 
painted two curtains with such skill 
that he deceived the first artist, who 
said,when he looked upon the paint- 
“Draw aside the curtains that 


ing, 
I may view the picture.” These 
men were masters of perspective. 


Amateur artists frequently bedaub 
a piece of canvas so thoroughly as 
to frighten both fowls and men by 
its scare-crow effect. The chief fault 
is in perspective. The details were 
not grasped in right relation to the 
whole. 

The world makes the same mis- 
take daily. Many farmers never 
look beyond their own cornfields. 
Artisans are ignorant of everythine 
save their own tools. Professional 
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get 
They 


men disagree because they 
“daffy” on specialization, 
have a wrong perspective. 


We fall into similar errors at 
school. We try always to ride our 
hobby-horse. If some wiser one in- 
vites us to exchange the “pony” oc- 
casionally for his electric “auto” we 
scorn the invitation. Our class 
calls upon us in vain to join. If we 
are asked to enter a debate or leave 
our beaten track to do something 
for the school, we make apologies 
that would raise the ghost of Tustin 
Martyr, or of the apostate Julian 
himself. Student body mass meet- 
ings have three per cent. of the 
“mass” in attendance. The music 
school gives a high-class concert 
like the one given the other Friday 
night, and we pay four prices to see 
a low vaudeville. We are amateur 
painters ; we have spoiled our. men- 
tal canvas fearfully by great daubs 
of perverted judgment; our sense of 
perspective is wholly gone. 


One hope remains: we must re- 
construct our thinking organs bv 
entertaining right ideas, by form- 
ing correct judgments, and by get- 
ting the spirit of altruistic work; 
else we bid fair to become the edu- 
cated ninnies of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


Solicited Advice. 


We congratulate the students that 
thev have the privilege of hearing. 
through this issue of the White and 
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Blue. from the chief executive of 
the state, Hon. John C. Cutler, 
His timely and sensible remarks 
upon the present financial situation 
and the means of preventing repe- 
titions of such a condition ought 
to appeal to every one, particularly 
to us whom he directly addresses. 
The Governor’s renutation, both as 
statesman and business man, enti- 
tle him to speak with authority upon 
these matters. 


Thanksgiving. 


There are times in the history of 
nations, as in the lives of individ- 
uals, when their fate hangs in the 
balance. These are times when 
nothing that the impotent power of 
man can do may change the result; 
everything is left with that mys- 
terious force we call Providence. 
And whether the man or the nation 
survives or falls, we still believe in 
the ultimate right of the outcome— 
we must believe in it, if we admit 
the existence of a just Creator. 


Nearly three centuries ago, a lit- 
tle band of men and women were 
strugeling through their first win- 
ter in a wild and unknown coun- 
try. No doubt if they could have 
foreseen the result of their labors, 
they would have been encouraged 
to the extent of forgetting their 
harsh surroundings. But seldom 
is this privilege given to man. He 
must be content to work for an ab- 


stract principle, remaining blind to 
the real fruits of his effort. 

These Pilgrims, leaving their na- 
tive land to seek a place where they 
might worship God without moles- 
tation, saw the protecting hand of 
Providence in saving them from 
the knife of the hostile red-man and 
in providing them with a success- 
ful harvest; and they held it no 
small part of their duty to thank 
that protecting Power, for which 
purpose they met in their little log 
church at the edge of the village. 
Can we imagine anything more 
fitting than that, on the anniversary 
of that day of thanksgiving, we 
should partake of the spirit of our 
pilgrim ancestors ? 

In this rushing age we are sel- 
dom quiet long enough to think 
of anything but of that which 
immediately concerns us—we rush 
through our pleasures before we 
have time to enjoy them, and make 
a business of our religion.. But no 
one of us is so busy that he can 
not afford at least one day in the 
year to devote to his soul— 
a day of checking up his vast life. 
and deciding if there really is any- 
thing for which he should be thank- 
ful. We believe there is no life so 
sordid and miserable that has not 
abundant cause for thankfulness, 
hence it should be the duty of all to 
enter into the spirit of the day, not 
to make it a time of festivity alone, 
but to incorporate with our gaiety a 
feeling of love and helpfulness for 
our fellow man. 
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Up-to-Date Lectures. 


It is a notable fact that the “man 
with a message” always entertains. 
Even though his audience be not in 
entire sympathy with his ideas, 1f 
he himself appears earnest, and 
thoroughly convinced of their truth 
they invariably receive considera- 
tion. Such ideas are backed by the 
individuality of a strong mind, and 
demand attention, 

Beyond a doubt the lectures of 
Elbert Hubbard and _ Father 
Vaughn rank first among those so 
far rendered on the Lyceum course. 
“The Spirit of the Times” was 
Mr. Hubbard’s theme, and was han- 
dled in the same forceful style that 
characterizes his little magazine, 
“The Philistine.’ Father Vaughn 
gave us a clearer insight into 
Shakespeare than we have had for 
some time. While some of his ideas 
were rather novel, they were ex- 
tremely rational, and very well i!- 
lustrated. His rendering of Shylock 
was exceptionally good. 


The Encorer. 


From the standpoint of the brain- 
less encorer who applauds every- 
thing, the student body program 
given the other day came within 
one of being a flat failure. Here- 
tofore our programs have been ex- 
quisite three-hour entertainments, 
and our audiences remarkable mod- 


els of forbearance; but last time 
the poor encorer suffered. He was 
pernutted to rattle his digital frame- 
work so little that he almost ex- 
ploded from nervous tension. Then 
too, his algebra class convened at 
eleven and it was heartless to give 
him but an hour's respite. The brave 
president, however, was inexorable 
and our unfortunate was hurried 
along from Paradise to the racking 
algebraic inquisition in Hades in the 
short interval between the eleven 
and the twelve o'clock bell. That 
he may there be tortured until he 
learns that it is irreverent to “en- 
core’-songs which precede the 
opening prayer, and in bad taste 
to encore unremittingly afterwards 
—this is our humble prayer. 


When called before the Faculty 
the best and only weapon of defense 
upon which you can rely is a clear 
conscience. 


A student in Prof. Osmond’s 
“Philosophy of the Gospel” says 
that in testimony meetings we 
should get up one after another. I 
wonder if he has an idea that we 
bear our testimonies in concert. 


From the Rostrum: 

“There is a situation in a home, 
open for any young lady who would 
like to work. Apply to Bro. East- 
mond. 


A Question and Reply. 


The evening sun was sinking low, 
The light reflected o’er the 
ground 
Across the plain of glistening snow, 
And over-head no wind nor 
sound. 
I stood beside a lowly mound: 
The quiat calm of death was 
there. 
Now fell a sable cloud around; 
O’ercast the grave in darkness 
rare. 
My sister slept below, beneath 
the brown-clods there. 


I looked about, I looked above, 
My lips refused, my heart cried 
out, 
“Oh! God the Father, Thou of love, 
Oh! purge my soul of dearkened 
doubt. 
Is’t true the candle Life is out, 
No more to light her hazel eyes 
Or touch again her lips devout, 
Is Death a night,a mock surprise? 
Is there no hope to live again 
beyond the skies?” 


The wind began to moan and cry; 
It whistled round the willows tall ; 
It seemed to whisper, ““By-and-by, 
Will come the end of darkened 
pall.” 
Was God to answer thus my call? 
I raised my face—’twas wet in 
tears. 
I asked again, “Is this the all? 
Can Death rob Life of gain of 
ears?” 
My troubled soul replied, 
“there is no answer here.” 


I looked above. A shaft of light 
Had pierced betwen the clouds of 
gloom. 
Fair angel-forms, in robes of white 
Were lifting, up above the tomb 
To life beyond an earthly doom, 
My sister, from a lowly grave. 

I saw her lifted from the gloom 
Of death, into the world above, 
And Jesus reached His hands to her 

in kindly love. 


My saddened soul was filled with 
Joy, ; 
And weary life lost half its load. 
I did not care if worms destroy 
This clayey self ; the debt I owed 
I longed to pay, to walk the road, 
To look into the Master’s eyes, 
And there rejoice in his abode. 
The flesh retards, the spirit tries 
To meet the Lord of Earth, 
the Master of the skies. 


The gloom departed from about, 
And shone the moon upon the 
snow. 
The shadows wavered all about, 
Beneath the bending branches 


low, 

E’er danced the sprites -as elfs 
below. 

The light of love o’er-flowed my 
heart. 


No fear—all faith in earth below ; 
New hopes for life in memory 
start; 
And gloomy doubts as shadows 
‘fore the light depart. 


W. P. Murdock. 


Le | 


Is Knowledge Communicable? 


The question as to how we obtain 
knowledge has been discussed by 
many of the great thinkers in dif- 
ferent ages, and vastly different 
ideas have prevailed. Plato, repre- 
senting one extreme, taught that we 
come from another world with all 
the knowledge that we ever obtain, 
and that education is merely a pro- 
cess of recollection, i. e., making 
explicit what is already implicit. We 
perceive things only imperfectly 
through our senses. Reason is a 
more reliable guide. Locke, on the 
other extreme, held that the mind is 
a clean sensitive sheet, upon which 
every sensation records itself or 
makes an impression. The modern 
view takes an intermediate posi- 
tion. 

The elements of our knowledge 
are in a sense our perceptions. Ev- 
ery man creates his own percep- 
tions. The perception / have of a 
chair, for example, is the result of 
all the experiences J have had with 
chairs. Your perception of a chair 
is the result of all the experiences 
you have had with that kind of op- 
ject. Since my experiences are not 
exactly the same as yours, my per- 
ceptions are more or less different 
from your perceptions. Fur- 
ther, my idea of a chair is to some 
extent different from your idea of a 


Mutration 
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chair; for the term “idea” is used 
to designate that the emphasis is 
placed upon the meaning side of 
the experience as_ distinguished 
from the sensuous content side. 

In the first place, then, every one 
creates his own perceptions. Everv 
one makes his own meaning of 
things. This meaning depends for 
each of us upon the experience he 
has had with the things in question ; 
hence, there are perhaps no two in- 
dividuals that have exactly the same 
meaning of any particular thing. 
This is true of subjective as well as 
of objective experiences. 

So in the case of a teacher in- 
structing a pupil, instead of the for- 
mer passing jis knowledge to the 
latter, the teacher is merely stimu- 
lating certain sense organs—the eye, 
the ear, and so on—in such a 
manner that certain perceptions, al- 
ready in the pupil’s mind, are called 
up to consciousness in such an or- 
der that certain new relations are 
established in the pupil’s mind, 1. e., 
the pupil’s experiences are simply 
enriched from internal develop- 
ments. This relation may be sim- 
ilar to the relation in the teacher’s 
mind, but not necessarilv identical ; 
for the perceptions related are not 
identical, as shown above from the 
fact that the punil’s and teacher’s 
cast experiences differ. 

If the perceptions intended to be 
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called up by the words or. action 
of the teacher are not already form- 
ed in the pupil’s mind, the teacher is 
not instructing: he is. in fact, not 
even understood. and is, therefore, 
not guiding the child in its attempt 
to get knowledge. This explains 
why a teacher can not. for example, 
teach a child of six the geometry 
that can be taught the same child at 
sixteen by the same teacher, The 
subject cannot be reduced to experi- 
ence simple enough to mean any- 
thing to the child. At sixteen, a 
great many more ‘elaborate percep- 
tions have been acquired, among 
which are those necessary to estab- 
lish geometric relations. 
Knowledge. therefore. is not com- 
municable in the sense that one man 
hands it over to another. When a 
person sees an object as a tree, the 
image of this obiect does not pass 
in to the brain. All that occurs is 
this: A stimulus of a certain kind is 
received and reacted upon in a cer- 
tain way, i. e.. the stimulus is inter- 
preted, and the person understands 
from past experiences with such 
stimuli that the obiect is a tree. A 
tree, then, simply represents a cer- 
tain kind of reaction or conduct. 
This view of the development of 
knowledge is one of the strongest 
pleas for a broader education. It 
shows the danger of specializing 
too early. We can understand each 
other,and hence instruct each other, 
only in so far as we have had sim- 
ilar ideas, which means our having 
had silmilar experiences. Too early 
specializing means the acquirement 
of perceptions largely along one 


“enough 


line. Perceptions along other lines 
are limited to a few elementary 
ones, Sympathy cannot exist among 
people who have not had sufficient 
common experience, and who have 
not developed sufficiently similar 
perceptions to understand each other 
thoroughly and to appreciate dif- 
ferent points of view. A broad and 
liberal mind is the result of extend- 
ed experiences. A. Take 


What do we want our children 
to think of when we talk of thanks- 
giving? The spirit of gratitude for 
all the bounteous harvest, with 
health and hope and courage to take 
up our lives and enjoy the fulness 
of these blessings. But what are 
we teaching them to mean by this 
day? A day of feasting, of fun, | 
of mince pies—and turkey! Not 
a very dignified aim for a teacher, is 
it? 

There is too much beauty in this 
day to have it become common. 
Teachers, begin now to dignify it. 
Begin with your blackboard and 
other decorations. Leave the tur- 
key out; put flowers and fruits and 
little verses and words of thanks 
on your boards for the children to 
see. They'll get the kill idea soon 
if you omit the turkey 
chased by personified axes, ete. 
Give him a rest for a little while, 
and try the idea of bringing out 
before the children in language 
and art the beauty and plenty of 
fruit and flower harvest, rather 
than the appeal to the appetite—and 
the sure fate of the Thanksgiving 
turkey, 


Lament of the Room D Clock. 


Study! Study!! Study!!! I 
am so tired of study I can scarcely 
tell the hour. How different from 
my old life in Room D! Then I 
heard all sorts of news,—the lat- 
est fashions, the new way of dress- 
ing the hair, the dances, the best 
beaus discussed pro and con. 

Sometimes, if I listened very at- 
tentively, I could hear a bashful 
young man shyly ask for his lady- 
love’s company at the ball or the 
lecture. By watching him closely I 
could tell whether or not his wish 
was granted. 

Then the moans and groans 
about lessons! “Oh! this horrid 
algebra! I don’t see why girls have 
to take it, anyway. It will never do 
them any good,” says one. 

“Tt isn’t nearly so hard as dia- 
gramming. I simply cannot under- 
stand these sentences that he— Oh, 
my, look at that suit!—isn’t it a 
beauty? That reminds me.—I must 
meet Grace at the store—so good- 
bye, dearie. Come down tonight 
and we'll look over these lessons.” 

Sometimes now I hear a ripple of 
laughter in the hall; and my pendu- 
lum swings with joy. As the door 
is opened, the merriment ceases, and 
I disappointedly tick on. i 

Even the librarians are not as so- 
ciable as they were last year. There 
were two, I remember well, that set 
my wheels running merrily, as they 
talked over their little cares and 
pleasures while impatient students 


frowned and coughed—to no avail. 


Once in a great, great, while, 
when study hours are over, the 


Trainers hold a little “critic class” 
of their own. Every one tries to 
tell at once how hard his teach- 
ing is,—the plans, the mistakes, and 
the bad boys. It does my tick good 
to hear them. Such a jolly bunch 
they are! 

Then the looks I get. Some scowl 
at me for several minutes and seem 
to say, “Why don’t you move? Do 
I have to sit here until that plagued 
hand reaches twelve ?” 

Sometimes they try to studv, but 
yawn and nod instead until I hold 
up my hands in horror. Others 
scarcely look at me at all, but work 
away with a zeal that plainly says 
“Now, old clock, slow up five min- 
utes, for I must have this plan fin- 
ished when the bell rings.” 

It is rumored that this dull lifc 
indicates progress. I do not know 
that it is true, but I can say that if 
this progression keeps on my pres- 
ence in Room D will be needed no 
longer; and I shall be looked upon 
as an “old-timer.” Marge. 


Prof. in German—‘Does anyone 
know where Miss A— is? 

Student—“I think she has 
continued. 

Professor—‘Well, how’s that? I 
don’t understand.” 

Student—‘She’s quit.” 


dis- 


| Hrivuce oF] rts 


Physics. 


Three courses are given this se- 
mester in College Physics: Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, Mechanics, 
and Physics 6 which is an intro- 
duction to Mathematical Physics. 
The Laboratory work is placed on 
a much higher plane this year, ow- 
ing to the fact that a separate “Lab” 
has been provided for College work. 
The equipment of this department 
permits a quality of work unsur- 
passed by anything in the state. 


Elementary Physics seems to be 
a popular course this year—two 
classes have been organized, and are 
wading through Nature’s laws 
with bold strides. The method of 
conducting Laboratory work has 
been very much simplified and sys- 
tematized. 


Engineering. 


The Eneineers now have three 
control points established upon the 
peaks to the east of us—one above 
Maple Flat, one upon the ridge 
northeast of Squaw Peak, and a 
third upon Mt. Timpanogos itself. 
This old giant of the Wasatch range 


is so bald near his summit that it 
was necessary to place an artificial 
target of some kind there. 

Accordingly on the morning of 
November 9th, a party of Engi- 
neers and several other students 
made the ascent. At 7:30 in the 
morning the climb was commenced 
from the mouth of Dry Canyon. A 
well-beaven trail was followed until 
mine o clock, when it gradually be- 
came dimmer and faded away at an 
elevation of 8,500 feet. Here, just 
above a beautiful little cove, the 
party stopped for breakfast, rested 
an hour, and pushed on. By one 
o'clock the vanguard had reached 
the top. In a short time after, the 
Jast man of the rear-guard was 
peering down at the glacier on the 
other side. 

The valley from which the as- 
cent had been made was obscured 
in mist. Only the silvery shore line 
of Provo River and Utah Lake 
could be discerned. Off to the south- 
west, however, the peaks of Mount 
Nebo loomed clear and sharp. The 
mist that traveled in the valley and 
lung upon its sides could not en- 
compass its proud summit, bur 
seemed rather to buoy it up and 
cause it to float upon the clouds, as 
it were, 
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Close to the receding snow banks 
was found a profusion of tender 
plants in full bloom, They were 
struegling for a brief existence be- 
fore again bein®™ snowed under for 
ten or eleven months. Within three 
hundred feet of these green spots 
were the dry stalks of plants in 
great abundance, among which my- 
riads of small birds, evidently on 
their way south, were flitting about. 

A circular target five feet in diam- 
eter, was painted, with the alternate 
quadrants, white and black, upon a 
cliff near the summit of the first 
peak to the north of the saddle. At 
four p. m. the descent was com- 
menced, and Provo was reached in 
time for the strenuous President 
of the Society to attend the mati- 
nee. 


The strip of pavement around the 
southwest corner of the High 
School building will be watched 
with interest, as it is a departure 
from the regular method of paving. 
Instead of four inches of concrete 
as is usual in such work, two inches 
were laid, and the required strength 
was furnished bv a re-inforcement 
of heavy wire netting. Why is not 
re-enforced concrete as practical in 
the paving of streets as in other 
types of construction? 


The department is very grateful 
to Mr. Pack, the City Engineer, for 
lending us a number of his Engi- 
neering works and pamphlets. They 

tly enhance the appearance of 
our library. 


Music Notes. 


To those interested especially in 
violin solo work, the failure of 
Maude Powell to appear in College 
Hall, Nov. 15, was a great disap- 
pointment, but the Bostonia Sex- 
tette was a popular and worthy sub- 
stitute. Two violins, a viola, a cel- 
lo, a double bass, and a clarinet pro- 
duced the most beautiful harmonies, 
and the members of the sextette 
proved themselves artists. 


Vocal C has been divided into 
two sections. The new members of 
the class meet on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays; the old members meet 
on Mondays and Wednesdays. By 
this arraneement greater progress 
will be made. 


Arthur Shepherd’s chorus, ““The 
Valley,” will be learned and ren- 
dered by the choir. The composer 
feels that no one else in the state is 
adequate to the undertaking. He 
promises to be here in person and 
assist in a concert. 


Copies of the opera. “The Bohe- 
mian Girl,” have been sent for, and 
the choir will begin work upon it 
as soon as they arrive. 


The orchestra is at work on “The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” from 
Mendelssohn. The strine quartet 
is working on some _ preparations 
for the next concert. An octette 
consisting of three violins, two vi- 
olas, two cellos, and a double bass 
has been organized. 
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We are proud of our new clari- 
netist, Mr. Soubriskie, and hope he 
will remain in the department. H<¢ 
understands his instrument per- 
fectly. Those interested in clari- 
net work can do no better than to 
study under him. : 


Elocution. 


Several of the former students 
of the elocutionary department are 
engaged this year, either in super- 
vising the teaching of reading in 
the public schools or in conducting 
classes in elocution. Among the 
number are Laura Pearl Adams, at 
Cassia Stake Academy, Oakley, 
Idaho; Robert Robison at Uintah 
Stake Academy, Vernal; and 
Francis Bird at Emery Stake Acad- 
emy, Castledale. Hattie Pike is 
supervising the teaching in the 
schools at Bingham, and Maud 
Rencher is doing similar work at 


Cleveland, Utah. Mrs. Nellie Oli- 


ver Parker and Achsa Eggertson 
are conducting nrivate classes at 
Raymond, Canada, and in Provo, 
respectively. 


There will be an elocutionary re- 
cital in College Hall, early in De- 
cember. One half of the members 
of the second year class, assisted 
by a few advanced students, will 
give an evening with Tennyson. 

The program will contain several 
new and attractive features. 


Miss Nelke’s class in elocution is 
negotiatine for the construction of 
an enlarged stage, scenery, and a 
drop curtain, for use at public re- 
citals. The work is under the di- 
rection of the art department, and 
it is hoped that it will be completed 
in time for the recital in December. 
The painting of curtain and scenerv 
will be done by Profs. Eastmond 
and Salisbury, and Mr. Roy Gard- 
ner. 


The Gossip Venders. 


“T once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair, and labored much 
How to forget that learning.” 


The professor was late—an un- 
usual occurrence with him, and the 
Gossips took advantage of this to 
precipitate a quarrel. Like the Ket- 
tle and the Cricket, no one could tell 
who began it, though it is under 
stood to have grown out of a re- 


—Hamlet. 


mark made by No. 2, at which No. 
3 took offense. 

“You don’t have to tell me the 
White and Blue is our paper— 
Wasn’t I here last year, myself—’’ 
“Yes, in body, but not in spirit,” 
retorts No. 2; you took Prof. 
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Boyle’s English, did you not?” 
“And what if I did? Hardly a rec- 
itation went by without the Prof. 
reminding us of the necessity of 
supporting our paper—not support- 
ing it in your fashion, grudging the 
price of a subscription, and spend- 
ing your energies knocking the Ed- 
itor, when they might be used in 
helping him out. I'll admit we're 
green enough all right, and maybe 
a little ungainly, but if I do say it 
the paper has more friends and a 
whole lot more backing from the 
lower classmen than from all the 
rest put together.” 

“Don’t be boastful, my son,” re- 
marks No, 1, “after you have been 
here as long as I have, you will 
learn to be more conservative. Let’s 
stop awhile and reflect on what vou 
have said, before you overtax our 
memories. I can’t say that I com- 
prehend just what you mean by 
“support.” According to your idea. 
if I understand it, your support 
means about the same to the Staff 
as an extra pack does to a tired 
burro. Heaven only knows how 
many sleepless nights you have al- 
ready caused them by your mis- 
guided support. You are not con- 
tent with merely subscribing and 
letting it go at that. No, you must 
eternally bombard them with 
“copy’—old, wornout, rejected 
English C themes and half-hearted 
attempts at rhyme, which you call 
“poetry.” Some one who prob- 
ably doesn’t know any more about 
English literature than an Esqui- 
maw, has told you that you are, to 
all intents and purposes, a genius. 


And acting on this assumption, vou 
become indignant when your stuff 
gets no farther than the Editor’s 
waste-basket. Now listen: Con- 
trast this with our attitude. In the 
Spring we get busy, canvass around 
and dig up a few of the bright 
lights for student body officers. 
That is what we call them, “‘student- 
body officers.” They serve us 
another purpose, however—we_ un- 
load on them our responsibil- 
thes. All it yequires. is.a ite 
tle tact in securing the right ones 
for victims, and the thing is done. 
Of course down in our hearts we 
pity them, but then they ought to 
compensate in some way for beings 
so brilliant. Among these unfortu- 
nates is a committee of three which 
we call the White and Blue board. 
The election of this body gives us 
especial joy, for they are to choose 
the ink splashers for the coming 
year. Of course it is barely possi- 
ble that some of us may be chosen 
for the sacrifice, and we go about 
with bated breath, till their decision 
is announced. Those of us_ that 
have escaped celebrate the event, 
and breathe freely till the next year. 
Haven't we done our full duty? 
What more is there to do? We 
have ferreted out from a thousand 
or more students those who are 
bubbling over with essays, odes, and 
sonnets, and bursting with a desire 
to immortalize themselves. Who 
would care to insult them by con- 
tributing his crude efforts. Of 
course we must have a College pa- 
per, as a weanon of defense against 
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the Facultv, and for other reasons ; 
hence we should hand in our sub- 
scriptions. But no one—that is, no 
member of the College Club—would 
think of going further. So far we 
have noticed no lack of padding ma- 
terial for the sheet, and we have 


Beaver 


Supt. H. Hi. Cummings has 
written Prof. Hickman that a Pro- 
fessor of the Chicago University, 
who 1s also editor of the Sociologi- 
cal Magazine, asks to publish Prof. 
Hickman’s thesis, an original work 
which required seven years to com- 
plete. This thesis caused a great 
deal of comment in’ New York 
when it was read there. 


The student bodv election, which 
was held last week. was most 
fiercely contested. At length the 
judges decided in favor of the Blue 
Party. The officers are: E. L. Al- 
len, President; Irene Tolton, Vice 
President; Fern Hickman, Secre- 
tary; James Hatch, Treasurer; Ja- 
cob Felix, Business Manager. 


The school boys spent Friday 
and Saturday of last week work- 
ing on the trench which is being 
dug from the Mammoth canal to 
the Gymnasium. Their earnest and 
good will is most praiseworthy. 
They will have the water piped to 
all the buildings on the campus. 
How is this for student body spirit? 
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therefore bright hopes for the fu- 
ture. 

What man has done man may do. 
Our motto is: “Think not of the mor- 
row, write not for the White and 
Blue, and flunk not in your exams. 

“Amen,” said the professor. 


Notes. 


Keep your eyes open, that $75,- 
000 building is now in view. 


The teachers, including those 
from Beaver, have organized a So- 
ciety for Research work.  Princi- 
pal Hickman was elected President, 
Principal Hanks of the Beaver 
Schools, vice president, and Lois 
Ollerton secretary. An interesting 
discussion on the “Content of Mu- 
sic’ was held. Prof. Durham read 
the paper on the subject, illustrat- 
ing by selections on the piano. 


We are expecting a complete set 
of physical laboratory apparatus to 
arrive soon. When it does come 
we will be able to give as complete 
a course in elementary physics as 
any school. 


An important and_ interesting 
feature of the class in Music A is 
the talk and discussion on impor- 
tant topics of the History of Music, 
one day in the week. 


A shipment of eighteen new band 
instruments is expected in a few 
days. They are to be used by the 
members of the Ladies’ Band. 


What Some People Think of Us. 


Coach Teetzel is the recipient of 
a clipping from an eastern paper, 
the Evanston Index, in which is a 
flattering account of our last year’s 
game with the “Crescent Five” bas- 
ket ball team. The lively skirmish 
which ensued that evening will be 
well remembered by the older stu- 
dents. It was nip and tuck through 
both halves. Everyone regretted 
that Rose, probably the best all- 
round player of this region, was 
seriously hurt before things had 
begun to reach a crisis, greatly ham- 
pering the team work of our husky 
squad. Nevertheless our boys 
gathered themselves and permitted 
the Evanstonians to win only by a 
narrow margin. 

In a writeup, descriptive of the 
many games which they played 
during their continental tour, the 
following is their account of the 
skirmish with us: 


Greatest Game of the Trip. 


Provo, Utah, the home of the 
Brigham Young University, was in 
many respects the greatest game of 
the trip. After losing in Salt Lake 
City in an extra time game, the pa- 
pers of that city predicted a certain 


OO) Afihietirs @@@| 


defeat for us by the University 
team at Provo. 

This team had twice this season 
defeated the Salt Lake team,and had 
for three years won the Utah state 
championship. It had never lost a 
game on its home floor, since start- 
ing to play basket ball. Immense 
bleachers surrounded the playing 
floor on three sides, with seating 
accommodation for fifteen hundred 
spectators. In addition to this, four 
hundred and fifteen people were 
seated and standing on extra chairs 
around the side lines. 


Had the Finest Band! 


The University band, which fur- 
nished music before the game and 
between the halves, was the best 
university band we have ever heard, 
and the Mormon rooters had pre 
pared special songs, advising us to 
return to “that dear old Evanston,”’ 

The game itself was undoubted- 
ly the fastest of the trip, and the 
final score left us victors by a nar- 
row margin of three points, 24 to 
eA 

“Enjoyable as the game and its 
results were to us, the aftermath 
exceeded even the contest. In our 
dressing rooms afterwards we were 
complimented by the mayor of the 
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city, by Coach Teetzel, himself an 
old Chicagoan, and by other promi- 
nent gentlemen. 


If one thing has been occupying 
the Gym of late it has certainly been 
the basket ball games. As vet no 
blood has been spilt, as the great 
majority of the meets have been 
walkaways. The College and the 
'08’s have been sucessful this year in 
getting their old men back, and both 
Lossess aggregations worthy of tlie 
highest praise. However, the scram- 
bles have been more than worth 
looking at. Our new friends who 
are not used to throwing and catch- 
ing a pigskin need to be cautioned 
as to the velocity with which it 
should be thrown. If this speed is 
not soon checked, it is feared that 
the Gym building will be in danger. 
Others are more prone to handle the 
pig’s skin as is usual way back on 
the farm. Hours of practice and 
instruction from the coach will rern- 
- edy these evils. 

After the completion of all the 
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class games the final result will be 
given. 

If one is desirous of seeing a 
bunch of husky men one should visit 
the Gym _ betwen five and six every 
evening. Gourley flys around with 
his customary precision, very rarely 
missing a basket, and alwavs play- 
inging a clean game throughout. 
Homer’s smile adds as much to the 
game as does his excellent playing. 
There are few men possessing as 
much flesh to the acre as he does, 
who are able to move with such 
commendable form and rapidity. 
Cham as a guard means a_ clear 
shut-out for the poor forward who 
is so unfortunate as to have to play 
against him. King has been doing 
some good work of late, especially ~ 
as a basket thrower. Manager Rose 
has his team well in hand, and the 
Varsity looks to him and to Coach 
Teetzel to make our bunch the rec- 
ord-breakers of the year. 

Our second team will play any of 
the first teams of the state a tight 
rub. Never before has it been in 
such splendid condition. 


College Club. 


There is only one time when the 
searcity of girls in the Club is evi- 
dent, that is, when the boys want to 
go to the matinee. Some are think- 
ing out a solution of the problem 
and more than one have suggested 
advertising—probably according to 
Prof. Eastmond’s method, if Prof. 
Keeler is agreeable. But when 
there is really “‘somethin’ doin’,”’ 
the girls are quite in evidence. For 
proof of this, we refer you to the 
minutes of our meeting of Nov. 7. 
Word was passed quietly around 
that the Club was for once to de- 
sert its quarters, and report at 244 
N. Third West St. None of the 
members could imacine a reason 
for the change—some said “more 
room,” others “more light,” while 
the rest looked wise and said noth- 
ing, Among the last was the or- 
iginator of the scheme, Miss Brown. 
Those classes that have been recip- 
ients of her hospitality before will 
understand what we mean by 
“howling success,” “roaring ood 
time,”’ etc., etc., if we should in- 
dulge in such expressions further 
on. The prevailing High School 
idea of College Club mental pres- 
sure and solemnity would have been 
badly shaken had anv of the repre- 
- sentatives of that school been pres- 
ent. Every member, old or young 
long or short, married or free, wore 
a smile that would have done credit 
to “Sunny Jim.” And when it 
came to making hats! The material 
furnished was a newspaper and 
some paper ribbons, and the time 
limit of construction fifteen min- 
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utes. The product was wonderful 
to behold. Everything in a hat 
was in evidence, from a French 
bonnet to an Indian chief’s “Sky 
piece.” The “colonial” “sombrero 
de tris picos’”’ was the predominant 
type. Mrs. Buss captured the prize, 
which was especially suited to amus- 
ing a few of the “Juveniles” for 
the rest of the evening, including 
such worthies as Robinson, Sains- 
bury, Walsh and O’Brien. It was 
a “Jack-in-the-Box” without the 
box, the interesting feature of him 
being the impossibility to make him 
lie down. 


Someone thought that after the 
party, with the consequent lowering 
of “mental pressure” in the Club- 
Room, Bro. Higgs would be able 
to force a little steam up as far as 
our radiators. We are anxiouslv 
waitin> the experiment. 


Most of the members have a case 
of chronic homesickness, due to the 
proximity of the “Band shop,” We 
hope this condition will disappear, 
for we understand they contemplate 
buying a new tune. 


The Engineers are fast learning 
to drag their boots around with a 
minimum amount of noise. This 
fact will probably enable them tc 
keep their standing in the Club 
Room. 


Absentees from Club meetings 
would do well to reflect on the evil 
of their ways, and remember that 
time is cheap, but it takes money to 
buy peanuts. 


08 


The ’O9s are very much like the 
fox who, when he couldn't get the 
grapes said he did not want them. 
They could get no points on the 
campus so do not (?) want them. 


It needs no prophet to tell that 
the “O8s will carry off the inter- 
class basket-ball prize for the pres- 
ent series of games. Already the 
‘10s and ‘11s and Commercials have 
bowed to the “Invincibles.” The 
Commercials are by far the strong- 
est team the ‘O8s have met, but they 
~vere defeated by a score of 28 to 8. 
in view of these facts the fate of 
the semaining teams is not hard to 
predict. 


It is a noteworthy fact that nine- 
ty-three per cent of the 08 class are 
subscribers to the White and Blue. 


The Commercial says, “It is one 
thing to get defeated; but quite an- 
other to know how to take it.” 

“Practice makes perfect,” 

They will know how to be de- 
feated if they meet us a few more 
times. 

Ashman. 


We are sorry to announce that 
one of the High School girls yelled 
through a sieve at the class game 
and strained her voice —Ex. 
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09 


‘09s can do it! 

‘09s have done it! 

‘09s will do it! 

What? 

Is it possible that there is any- 
one at the B. Y. U. who cannot 
answer these questions for himself? 
Since they have already been asked 
many times and answered as many 
more, perhans it will be well to 
place the answer where everyone 
mav see, read, and understand. 

Briefly speaking, we can lead out, 
we have led out, we will lead out, in 
the social affairs. We were first to 
feel the necessity for, and reap the 
benefits of a strictly social evening. 
What? When? Where? 

It was very delightful to see the 
girls think enough of our bovs to 
surprise the latter in the debate the 
other evening, 

The surprise-debate was a great 
success. A. Reynolds. 


The First Ward Social Hall was 
a scene of merriment Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 8th, when the ’09 boys 
planned a pleasant surprise for the 
girls of the class. Dancing, re- 
freshments, and a good social time 
was the order of the evening. 

The boys proved themselves the 
best in the B. Y. U., by arranging 
for the party, decorating the rooms 
hiring the orchestra and preparing 
the refreshments themselves. 
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Being fully convinced that the 
education of the “sole” is absolutelv 
necessary in connection with that of 
the Head, Heart and Hand, the 
‘10s decided to have a skating party. 

About sixty were present, and all 
seemed to salute the floor courte- 
ously as it flew up to smite them. 
The skaters were Christian-like in 
their conduct, invariably turning the 
left side soon after the floor smote 
the right. 

The skaters are verv anxious for 
the school to organize football 
teams, for they think that tackling 
is now in their line of business. 


M.S. 


The 1910s had their first debate 
Noy. 16. The loyalty and patriot- 
ism of the class was shown by the 
way in which they support this all- 
important branch of education. 
Most of the class were present. The 
question was: ‘Resolved that Pres. 
Roosevelt should be elected to a 
third term.’’ The debaters were in 
their places. After a lively and en- 
thusiastic hour of arguments, the 
debate ended with the judges’ de- 
cision in favor of the affirmative 
side. 

Each member went home with a 
pocket full of information, 

We know that debating is a 
“child of freedom,” and as long as 
we are Americans we will act as 
Americans, and defend every argu- 
ment for liberty and truth. 

—Schwencke. 


Commercials. 


At our regular class meeting on 
the 15th inst. we were favored with 
a select cornet solo from Arnold 
Berginer and a piano selection from 
Miss Annie Passey. We had the 
privilege of hearing Bishop Taylor, 
who gave us many valuable instruc- 
tions and practical suggestions of 
a business character. He was sur- 
prised to note the musical talent in 
our department. Come again, 

srother Taylor. 


Again we are pleased to see one 
of our old members, Bro. George N. 
Taylor, returning from fulfilling an 
honorable mission to the Central 
States. 


The “11s had a part» in the gym- 
nasium Novy. 16, 1907. The first 
tcature of the evening was a hearty 
hand-shake. A short, but spicy pro- 
giam, some lively games, and re- 
freshments added to the enjoyment 
uf the evening. 


To those who showed such a 
marked predilection for refresh- 
ments, disregarding at the same 
time even the mildest rules of eti- 
quette, we say, “Come again, but 
bring your mamma to tell you how 


foract 


Ben Estelvin. 
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Preparatory. 


As you all know, everybody com- 
mences in the preparatory school. 
We should like to call attention to 
the fact that the Preparatory stu- 
dents make the leading students in 
the higher schools. We think that 
this year’s product will not be be- 
low the average of the past. 


On the morning of Oct. 31st Bro, 
Manwaring gave us an hour for 
enjoyment. The program consisted 
of songs, recitations, and musical 
numbers. 


In all the “work-days” given by 
the school we are “first out” and 
“first done,” and we intend to keep 
up our “rep.” 


If we get many more mid-winter 
students we shall have to seek larg- 
er quarters. 


We shouted for joy when given 
the privilege of meeting in Collese 
Hall for Devotional. 


Although most of us are from 
the farm, the ranch, and the moun- 
tains we appreciate our opportu- 
nities, and have a determination to 
take advantage of them. 


If you wish a description of the 
small side of nothing ask a few un- 
ruly fellows how they feel after 
spending an hour in Room 22 H. 


Teacher (in reading)—What is 
the definition of the word Bowery? 

Student—A place where  thev 
make beer. 


Teacher (in calling roll)—*‘Mr. 
Bigler.” 

Student—‘He’s 
mometer.” 


the hall ther- 


WHAT IT SAYS. 


If money talks, 

As some folks tell, 
To most of us 

It says “Farewell!” 


When classes are “hard-up” for 
money they should tax all members 


who persist in choosing partners 
from other classes, thus: 
College 24 52 eae $e.25 
(Osim smeee meine era ap es 20 
BOS ial ee cetemes cael wo 15 
MOSS 25 ec Ne Si et 10 
"ills: a ee reas .05 


Prof. Maw :—‘‘Explain the atom- 
ic theory.” 


Bro, M.:—‘All matter is com- 
posed of small, indivisible molecules 
called atoms.” 


I gave it to the editor 

For the very next edition; 

This was his song, “It is too long, 
For a little composition.’ —Ex. 


Full Line of 


Cold Cremes 


Crawtord’s 


Powder 5 
IDEAL and 
HAIR Toilet Leguisites 
BAZAAR 


Switches from $1.00 up Theatrical 

and 

Character Ball 
Costumes 

For Rent 


Pompadour Curls 
Puffs, etc. 


Fancy and Plain Combs 


Superfluous Hair, Moles 
Black Heads, Etc, 
Removed 


115 N. Academy Ave. 
PROVO, UTAH 


Glen FYROVO MEAT & 
PACKING CO. 


For Prices on Meat and Groceries 
We'll treat you right 


BOTH PHONES 39 
49-57 N. ACADEMY AVE. 


Cause and Effect 


THE CAUSE. The best quality, fair 


treatment and the lowest prices. 


THE EFFECT. Busy, busy all the time 
At Poulton’s Grocery 


BOTH PHONES 59 72 W. CENTER ST. 


Everybody knows the TEA STORE is the place to get 


Pretty China, Dinner Sets, Silver, Glassware Etc. Good things to EAT too 
With BIG PREMIUMS FREE. 


Ural J. H. Eversoll (7) Mgr. 


MAN 


TO BE BECOMING you will have to be coming tous. We carry a full line of Dress 
Goods, Velvet, Ribbon and Trinmings, Braid, Furs, Coats, Hoods and Newport Scarfs. 
Finest line of Ladies’ und Gent’s Shoes in the city. Staple Groceries. 


J. H. Frisby Mercantile Co. CENTER STREET 


Dr. G. Heindselman 


WA § CH Provo’s Graduate 
eo and Popular Op- 


¢ Bs tician. Fitted with 
YO URSELF “_ eae all modern equip- 
_ & ments for testing 

i wee =the eyes. All glasses 

aes) taken NT es ’ jitted are quaran- 
wie =tced tu give perfect 
or you will ‘‘arrive’’ too late. a | satisfaction. Watch, 
Punctuality ts a characteristic of a, Clock and Jewelry 
all successful men. To grasp op- yy. Repatring. a 
% monds, Fine 

portunities, you must be on time: : Watches. Silver- 
A reliable timepiece ts a necessi- wore and Jewelry. 


ty to every man who would be TAYLOR B ROS. CO. 


punctual. Call and see those 


guarantee to wear well and keep 


accurate time for ten years for 


— $10.00 @. ENOCH CLARK 
THE BARBER 


Taylor Bros. Eo. 24 N. Academy Ave. 
Provo, Utah 


beautiful watches which we 
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You certainly will if you ponder over momentous problems, But if in 
need of Doors, Windows, Lumber or Moulding don’t worry, just send your 


“’*© Central Lumber @o. 


Both Phones 21 185 W. Third South St., Provo 


if at you w ish that stylish indiv udual up- 


petranog Zr your adress, You should buy 
———__ 


your Badia’ Suits, Coats. Skirts and 


Waists Jrom us. A new and elegant 


line just arvived. We also carry a 


complete line of pretty and well. fitting 


ShOES. The most evclusive styles shown. 


R. R. IRVINE & SON 


127 N. Academy Abe. 


BERGESEN C. A. PEDERSEN 


Expert Shoe Repairer Groceries and Frobistons 
I heel them or sabe their soles. Come 86 West Center St. 
unto me 168 N. Academy Abe. PROVO 


Manwaring & Wood 
The Students’ Barbers 


Opposite the Post Office PROVO, UTAH 


All kinds of 
Hosiery, 
tancy Sweaters, 
Union Suits, 
L. D. S. Garments, 
Knit Shirts, Ete. 


Geo. Passey & @o. 
THE KNITTERS 
158 W. Center = Frovo 


CHIPMAN MERCANTILE CoO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE ngs AMERICAN FORK, UTAH 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Clothing a Specialty, Leaders of Low Prices. 


PROVO MERCANTILE COMPANY 


990 NORTH FIRST EAST 
Guarantees satisfaction on a Full Line of Dry Goods, Hats, Shoes, Tailor-made Suits, 
School Supplies, Groceries, and Fresh Meats. 
PROMPT DELIVERY and RIGH! PRICES PHONES: IND., 131 SW; BELL. 184 RED 


Go LVorth Young Man 


UST over the line next to Montana lies one of the 
bestand broadest fields of opportunity out of doors. 
You can select a farm of rich grass-covered soil, 
every acre of which will yield to cultivation twice 
the purchase price in one season. Profitable beet 
culture with irrigation and without it. : 

The climate permits horses to fatten in the winter 
on the range, and beef to be marketed from the 
prairies tn March. 

Keep your eye open for the big excursion next 
summer to Raymond, Alberta, Canada. 

Good schools, railroad, telephone, mercantile sup- 
plies, all contiguous to $6.00 land on ten years? 
time. 

Bureaus of Information: Knight & Sons, Provo; 
Taylor Bros., 102 Main Street, Salt Lake City; 
Knight Sagar Company, Raymond, Alberta, Can. 


————— 


SUTHERLAND BROTHERS 


The Leading Livery, Transfer and Boarding Stables 


67 North First West Street, Provo, Utah 
Phones: Ind. 196, Bell i906z 


American Fork %, General Merchandise 


29 


Co-operative Cy 
“The People’s Store’” 
Inst tution American Fork 


STOP Mr. Student Call at the Busy Hive of 
8 Why not save your ROBERT BEE 


tume and TRGREY by For “Dry Goods, Notions, Boots, Shoes, 
getting your Groceries where you Will find the Highest Pos- 


’ . sible Val the Lotest Possible 
and School Supplies at he ee 


Highest Price Paid for Hides 
498 Academy Ave. G. Yak D—D bs 
= aviS 


Provo, Utah and Furs 


Smoot Lumber Company 


Wholesale and Retail, Ideal Portland Cement, Ideal Plaster Paris 
and Hard Wall Plasters, Builders? Hardware 


Combination Wire and Slat Fence 


P.O Box 488. = 4 us Office and Yard 
Both Phones No 20 General Building Material Opposite BR Depot 


HAPPINESS AT LAST f W. H. Brereton, Prest. W.H. Ray, Vice-Prest. 


Fohn Maravick, Cashier — cAlva Nelson, Asst.Cashier 


We ae Meats at the S TA TE BANK 
@EN TRAL OF PROVO 


EAT Capital paid up $25,000 


ARKET: PROVO CITY, UTAH 


Conducts a General Banking Business. A specialty 
of the Savings Department. Pays four per cent 
interest on savings accounts. Little Recording 
Wride & Booth, 222 W. savings banks furnished free with every deposit 
Srom $1.00 up. Call at Bank and get one: “Sav- 
Mgrs. Center ing is the secret of wealth.”’ 


The Wm. M. Roylance Co. 


Opposite Court House and on 2 R. Tracks 


Oldest established and Largest Handlers of FRUITS AND PR O- 
DUCE in the State. Always want to buy or sell car lots or less 


See orwrite us. PROVO, UTAH 


PROUO STEAM 
Laundry 


ae Provo, Utah 


PROVO MUSIC COMPANY 


FR BO HARD, Mgr. 
Agents for the Great HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Special attention io Students 


ft h B Makes a specialty of Best Hand Sewed 
é fepne é Nn Ee é Harness, Saddles, Horse Blankets, and 


Robes. Also dealer in Guns, Ammuant- 
354 ~ B54 Wt Conter, Prono Provo nition, Fishing Tackle, Etc. 


—— (Sees W Is King of all 
MN rs| Light h f Sewing 
ial iy Ranning [ E€ Machines 


Ober two millions now in use 


Oils, Needles and Supplies for all Kinds of 
Sewing Machines 


Sewing Machines Rented. We re- 
pair all kinds of SeWwing Machines 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
131 N. Academy Abe. Probo, Utah 


Utah Dental Co. 


WILLIAMSON 


sae HAFFNER CO. 

32 W. Center Provo, Utah 
THE PRICE IS RIGHT 

WE DO AS WE ADVERTISE ENGRAVERS PRINTERS 
Set of Teeth - - - - - - $5.00 
Gold Crowns, 22k - - - #3.50 to $5.00 
Bridge Work, Best - - - $3 50 to $5 00 
Gold Fillings, -  - aN $1.00 and up 
All Other Fillings = - - - 2 soc and up 


Office hours: 8:30 a.m. to 6:00 p. m. 
W. S. HOLDAWAY, Mor. 


DENVER,COLO. 


OLSON & HAFEN, Photographers 


Sole Agents for 
KODAKS and SUPPLIES 


Amateur Finishing 
a Specialty 


Largest assortment of 
Souvenir Post Cards 


Frames 
Artistic, best quality Photos 
Group and View Work 


4 0 OPP. POST OFFICE 
PHONE RED PROVO 


FRANK RAMSEY 


Largest stock of Bicycles and Sundries South of Salt Lake 
REPAIR WORK GUARANTEED. 
Prices Right 119 ACADEMY AVENUE 


Let Facts and Figures Determine 


where you will buy your every day 
necessities as well as luxuries 


gurar BOTTS 


you have the advantage cf the larg- 
est assortments as well as low prices 


11221142116 WEST 
CENTER ST. Provo, Utah 


If you don’t buy Clothes here 
You don’t buy right 
"Naff Said! 


ue 


—Schwab 


A Wire From ign of 
Our Store to 
Your Home 


It connects us so closely that you practically 
have a drug store rightin your own home. Step 
to your phone, state what you want in drugs and 
the wire will transmit the message to us. 

Our messenger is not guite so quick as the 
phone, but it will only be a short time before the 
goods are at your door. 

When you want drugs of quality at common 
drug prices remember YOUR PHONE, OUR 
STORE AND OUR QUICK, FREE 
DELIVERY. 


ge a SProvo Drag Co 


The best goods in the world 
made by the best manufac 
turers in the world are sold by 
the best jewelry store in Utah 


|AIN ST. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


REASONABLE PRICES 
(Small Acceunts Especially Solicited) 


